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,* Profits of the work sacred to the cause of 


Gospel. 


ltaken ; but, not suspecting a fraud, he gave 
little attention to this. The prior appear- 


St. Barbara, at others in that of St. Bernard ; 
at length he assumed that of the Virgin 
Mary, and, for that purpose, clothed him- 
sclf in the habits that were employed to 
adorn the statue of the Virgin in the great 
festivals; the little images, that on these 
days are set on the altars, were made use 
of for angels, which, being ticd to a cord 
that passed through a pulley over Jetzer’s 
head, rose up and down, and danced abeut 
the pretended Virgin to increase the delu- 
sion. The Virgin thus equipped, addressed 
a long discourse to Jetzer, in which, among 
other things, she told him, that she was 
conceived in original sin, though she re- 
mained but a short time under that blemish. 
She gave him, as a miraculous proof of her 
presence, a fost, or consecrated wafer, 
which turned from white to red ina moment; 
and after various visits, in which the great- 
est cnormities were transacted, the virgin- 
frior told Jetzer that she would give him 
the most affecting and undoubted marks of 
her son’s love, by imprinting on him the 





| Conmuntcations. 


For the Columbian Star. 


The tragedy, of which the following is 
account, was acted at Bern, just before 
dawn of the glorious reformation that 

Jeased mankind from the shackles of the 
pal hierarchy. As it gives us an exhibi- 
bn of the ignorance and superstition that 
gned among the lower ranks, and of the 
pious frauds practised by the Romish 
rgy, during the dark ages, the narration 
ay not be uninterestirg to many of your 
aciers. Dion. 

‘The stratagem in question was the con- 

quence of a rivalship between the Fran- 
ans and the Dominicans, and more es- 


jally of their controversy concerning the 
nmacs/ate Concefition of the Virgin Mary. 
e former maintained, that she was born 
hout the blemish of origina! sin ; the 
The doctrine 
the Franciscans, in an age of darkness 


ter asserted the contrary. 


superstition, could not but be popular ; 
a hence the Dominicans lost ground from 
today. To support the credit of their 
fer, they resolved, at a chapter held at 
ipsen, in the year 1504, te have recourse 
fictitious visions and dreams, in which 
le people at that time had an easy faith ; 
i tey determined to make Bern the 
ne of their operations. A person named 
cr, Who was extremely simple, and 
ich inclined to austerities, and who had 
ken their habit, as a lay-brother, was 
osen as instrument of the delusions 
ey were contriviny. One of the four Do- 
nicans, who had undertaken the manage- 
pnt of this plot, conveyed hinurself secret- 
into Jetzer’s cell, and about midnight 
pearcd to him in a horrid figure, sur- 
nded with howling dogs, and seeming to 
W ire from his nostrils, by the means of 
0x Of combustibles which he held near 
mouth. In this frightful form he ap- 
wached Jetzer’s bed, told him that he was 
' chost of a Dominican, who had been 
led at Paris, as a judgment of heaven 
laying aside his monastic habit ; that 
- was condesined to purgatory for this 
ime ; adding, at the same time, that, by 
1s Means, he might be rescued from his 
serv, which was beyond expression. This 
ory, accompanied with horrible cries and 
whings, frighted poor Jetzer out of the 
We wits he had, and engaged him to pro- 
ise todo all that was in his power to de- 
rer the Dominican from his torment. Up 
this, the impostor told him, that nothing 
t the most extraordinary mortifications, 
bch as the discifiline of the whip, perform- 
t during eight days by the whole monas- 
ty, and Jetzer’s lying prostrate in the form 
me crucified in the chapel during mass, 
buld contribute to his deliverance. He 
Aded that the performance of these mor- 
mcavions would draw down upon Jetzer 
peculiar protection of the Biessed Vir- 
» and concluded by saying, that he 
ould appear to-him again accompanied 
p two other spirits, Morning was no 
boner come, than Jetzer gave an account 
this apparition to the rest of the con- 


. | 
+} 
Laie 


nt, who all unanimously advised him to 


iGergo the discipline that was enjoined up- 


aS shure of the task imposed. ‘The delud- 


i sinpleton obeyed, and was admired as a 


Ot by the multitades who crowded about 


ne Convent, while the four friars that ma- 


ged the imposture, magnified, in the mos: 


Mpous Manner, the miracle of this appa- 
on, in their sermons and in their dis- 
The night after, the apparition 
as renewed with the addition of two im- 
devils, and Jetzer’s 

h Was augmented by hearing from the 
pectre all the secrets of his life and 
hOughts, which the. impastors had learned 
In this, and some snb- 
went scenes (the detail of whose enor- 
Wes, for the sake of brevity, we shall 
fre omit,) the impostor talked much to 
tzer of the Dominican order, which he 
aid was peculiarly dear to the Blessed Vir- 
mm > he added, that the Virgin knew lier- 


r 


ATSC. 


bstors, dreseed like 


fom his confessor. 
equer 


him ; and every one consented to bear 


five wounds that pierced Jesus on the cross, 
as she had done before to St. Lucia and St. 
Catharine. Accordingly she took his hand 
by force, and stuck a large nail through it, 
which threw the poor dupe into the greatest 
torment. The next night this masculine 
virgin brought, as he pretended, some of 
the linen in which Christ had been buried, 
to soften the wound, and gave Jetzer a so- 
porific draught, which had in it the blood 
of an unbaptized child, some grains of 
incense and of consecrated salt, some quick- 
silver, the hairs of the eye-brows of a child, 
all which, with some stupifying and poison- 
ous ingredients, were mingled together by 
the prior with magic ceremonies, and a so- 
lemn dedication of himself to the devil in 
hope of his succour. This draught threw 
the poor wretch into a sort of lethargy, dur- 
ing which the monks imprinted on his body 
the other four wounds of Christ in such a 
manner that he felt no pain. When he 
awakened, he found, to his unspeakable joy, 
these impressions on his body, and came at 
Jast to fancy himself a representative of 
Christ in the various parts of his passion. 
He was, in this state, exposed to the ad- 
miring multitude on the principal altar of 
the convent, to the great mortification of the 
Franciscans. ‘The Dominicans gave him 
some other draughts, that threw him into 
convulsions, which were followed by a voice 
conveyed through a pipe into the mouths of 
two images, one of sty, and’ another of 
the child Jesus; the former of which had 
tears painted on its cheeks in a lively man- 
ner. The little Jesus asked his mother by 
means of this voice, (which was that of the 
prior,) why she wept? and she answered, 
that her tears were Owing to the impious 
manner in which the Franciscans attributed 
to her the honour that was due to Aim, in 
saying that she was conceived and born 
without sin. 

“The apparitions, false prodigies, and abo- 
minable stratagems of these Dominicans, 
were repeated every night; and the mat- 
ter was at length so grossly over-acted, that, 
simple as Jetzer was, he at last discovered 
it, and had almost killed the prior, who 
appeared to him in the form of the Virgin 
with a crown on her head. ‘The Domini- 
cans, fearing by this discovery to lose the 
fruits of their imposture, thought the best 
method would be to own the whole matter 
to Jetzer, and to engage him, by the most 
seducing promises of opulence and glory, to 
carry onthe cheat. Jetzer was persuaded, 
or at least appeared to be so. But the 
Dominicans, suspecting that he was not en- 
tirely gained over, resolved to poison him ; 
but his constitution was $0 vigorous, that, 
though they gave him poison five several 
times, he was not destroyed by it. One day 
they sent him a loaf prepared with some 
spices which growing green in aday or two, 
he threw a picce of it to a wolf’s whelps 
that were in the monastery, and it killed 
them immediately. At another time they 
poisoned the Aost or consecrated wafer, but, 
as he vomited it up soon after he swallowed 
it, he escaped once more. In short, there 
were no means of securing him, which the 
most detestable impiety and barbarity could 
invent, that they did not put in practice, 
till, finding at last an opportunity of getting 
out of the convent, he threw himself into 
the hands of the magistrates, to whom he 
made a full discovery of the infernal plot. 
‘The affair being brought to Rome, commis- 
saries were sent from thence to examine 
the matter; and the whole of the cheat 
being fully proved, the four friars were so- 
lemnly degraded from their priesthood, and 
were burnt alive on the last day of May, 
1509. Jetzer died some time after at Con- 
stance, having poisoned himself, as was 
believed by some. Had his life been taken 





making the discovery already mentioned, 
this execrable and horrid plot, which, in 
manv of its circumstances, was conducted 
with att, would have been handed down to 
posterity as a stupendous miracle.” 


To the Editor of the Star. 


Sir, 


cd in various forms, sometimes in that of 


away before he had found an opportunity of 


(The fullowing communication we insert with- 
out alteration, although several of its ex- 
pressions are somewhat singular.—£d. Star.) 


ry to be the means of awakening contro- | 
versy on a subject which 1 think admits of | 
none ; but as possibly some of the children | 
of God who are not so strong as others | 
may be stumbled by the publication in ques- | 
tion, I have thought it proper to send this, as 

calculated in some degree to counteract the ' 
effect of it. | 

The following extract from the Christian | 
Register, printed in Boston, will show in | 
what light the Pedobaptists view the sub- 
ject: 

“ The Richmond Visitor, of the 27th ult., | 
has the following paragraph : 

“The Charleston Baptist Association 
recommended to the churches, that their 
children be carried to the house of the Lord, 
and there be publicly commended to his 
blessing and dedicated to his service. The 
design of this ceremony is to impress more 
deeply on the minds of parents their obli- 
gations to give their children a religious edu- 





“What is this but the spirit of infant | 
bafitism ? 


cation. 


We rejoice to see our Baptis' 


brethren so far conquering their prejudices | 


against our practice on this subject, as to re- 
commend an important and substantial par 





| 


of it tothe observance of their churches.” | 

1 will now give you my own opinion, taken 
from the London Bapfitist Magazine tor No- | 
vember, 1823. 

“Is it right for Baptist ministers to take 
little infants in their arms, and name them, | 
which they call ‘ dedicating them to God ?’ 

“They do not pretend to regard this ce- 
remony as a command of Jesus Christ. 
Why then do they attend to it? If it do 
not belong to his kingdom, it must be a hu- 
man invention; and that it does not so be- 
long, is certain, for we no where read cf the 
apostles, and first Ministers of the word | 
practising it, or enjoining it upon professors | 
of the gospel. 

“Tt may perhaps be said, that our Savi- 
our took up little children in his arms and 
blessed them. True. And Ae only could 
bless them. But he has not commanded 
his ministers to assume that power. Nor 
has he given them ability to confer either | 
temporal or spiritual blessings upon them. | 

“In all dedications under the old dispen- 
sation, there was not only an express com- 
mand respecting every thing to be dane, 
but an ability to secure the end, whether 
it respected the fruits of the womb, or the 
fruits of the carth. 

“The Baptists aet right in administering 
baptism to those only who make. a credita- 
ble profession of faith ja Christ, and re- 
quest baptism voluntarily, becalise none but 
such can make a solemn surrender of them- 
selves to God. But as an unconscious babe 
is not a fit subject of baptism, so is it not a 
fit subject for a solemn dedication to God, 
There is as much propricty in baptizing an 
infant, as in dedicating it; and as much 
scripture in support of that practice. And 
1 am almost inclined to think, that infant | 
baptism must have originated in some such | 
inefficient ceremony as this dedication. 

“The apostle admonishes godly parents 
to bring up their children in the nurture | 
and admonition of the Lord, but he never 
once mentions the dedication of children, 
either directly or indirectly. 
“Ts not this practice an unwarrantable | 
approach towards infant baptism ? 








Is it not | 
a species of will-worship, on which a pha- | 
rasaic spirit may rest with much compla- 
cency ? 

“ The gospel dispensation has to do with 
none but intelligent beings. Its message, 
its ordinances, its precepts, are all address- 
ed to such persons, and to such only. 

“T think it high time for those who re- 
gard this practice, either to show that it is 
a gospel imstitution, or to abandon it alto- 
gether. As Baptists they ought to make 
a stand against a custom which savours so 
much of infant sprinkling, and which ap- 
pears to be an obstacle in the way of those 
who are inquiring for the good old way of 
believers’ baptism. The minds of such 
are confused and unsettled while they be- 
hold a practice, which goes the full length 
of Pedobaptism, with the exception of wa- 
ter, and the form of words used. 

“T,et ministers publicly pray for these 
good mothers and their infants when re- 
quested. There can be no impropriety, if 
requested, in visiting such persons at a pro- 

er time tounite with them in thanksgiv- 
ings to God for the mercies bestowed apon 
them. But to take up a child and pretend 
to give it to the Lord, is making quite a ce- 
remony of it, which, not being commanded, 
is a stumbling block to others, and no way 
adapted to impress the mind with the im- 
portance of spiritual worship. 

“TI am not ignorant that Pedobaptists 
charge the Baptists with neglecting their in- 
fants—because they do not have them bap- 
tized, and it may probably be owing to this, 
in part, that the practice Js not totally aban- 
doned. But if such a motive exists in the 
minds of any who practise it, they should 
recollect, that Paul said, ‘If he sought 
to please men, he should not be the servant 
of Christ’ And if ministers do that which 
is not commanded by Christ—they must do 
it either to please others or themselves; 
and in either case prove they are not the 
servants of Christ in that particular act. 
They are like some good kings of Israel, 
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INCREASE OF COLLEGES. 


The following pararraph is extracted from 
a Speech of the Hon. Mr. Hubbard, of 
Boston, in the Legislature of Massacha- 
setts, on the question ‘relative to giving a 
charter to Amherst Institution. 


It is said to be inexfiedient to increase the 
number of Colleges. Lask why? Isitas 
casy to govern 400 stuceits, as 200? Can 
you expect the same particular instruction 
will, in the former casc, be given to indivi- 


dual students, as in the latter, and the same} 
‘Phe X= | 


careful attention to their morals ? 
perience of Colleges, in all countries, is in 


‘favour of a moderate number of students. 


There is not a College in England that has 
more than 200, though many are near each 
other. The University at Oxford contains 


—uner different instructors, 
‘ ae re , 
laws, he University at | 


17 


and different 
ambridge con- 
Colleges equally distinct—And 


t to confer 
degrees. No man can enter Oxtord Univer- 
sity, Wi(liout first subscribing to the thirty- 
hurch ; 
nor receive a degree from Cambridge, with- 
out doing the same, But the policy of our 
country 1s different. The privileges of our 
Literary Institutions are open to all, without 
any subscriptions of creeds. And our po- 
licy isnot tohave 25 Colleges placed toge- 
ther; but to have them sufficiently multi- 
plied, and so variously situated, as bes. to 
accommodate all parts of the community, 
and best to secure the morals of students ; 
without which instruction and government 
cannot be maintained. The policy of our 
government is to afford facilities for educat- 
ing the foor, as wellasthe rich. JWho are 
the rich! The richest, and most influen- 
tial, and useful citizens of the present day 
were once poor: and such as could never 
have afforded the expense of an education 
in a European University. 
From the New-York Amenean. 

I.a Place has at length given to the world 
the last volume of his great work, the “ Me- 
caniqne Celeste.” It 1s devoted to the con- 
sideration of the figure of the Earth. Some 
very remarkable and curious results are to 
be drawn from his analytic investigations, 
amoug which are the following :—The mass 
of the earth is not homogeneous, but in- 
creases in density towards the centre. Strata 
of different densities are regularly arranged 
around the centre of gravity of the globe, 
and the form of each differs but little from 
an ellipsoid. The mean density of the 
Earth is about five times as great as that of 
water ; hence, as the heaviest rocks we 
find on the surface have no more than half 
this mean density, it may be inferred that 
the lower strata are of a different nature 
from the superficial. The presence of wa- 
ter, and the manner in which it is distribnt- 
ed at the ‘surface, do not affect the figure 
of the Barth. It is impossible that any 
great change can have taken place in the 
position of the poles of the Earth, so that 
the geological svstems which are founded 
upon tlis hypothesis, do not agree with the 
results drawn from an investigation of the 
mechanical causes that have determived 
the figure of the Earth. The mean tempe- 
rature of the globe has not changed since 
the carliest authentic astronomical olserva- 
tions, which mount up to the time of Hip- 
parchus, who lived 200 years before the 
Christian era. 

Some of these results had already been 
indicated in a partial manner from sources 
purely experimental, but they are now pla- 
ced upon a basis that raises them beyond 
the reach of controversy. 

It has been long known to the scientific 
world, that our countryman, Mr. Bowditch, 
had completed the translation of La Place’s 
warks, 4 volumes, It is much to be regret- 
ted that this translation has not yet seen the 
light. As it can hardly be expected that 
an individual should incur the heavy ex- 
pense incident to such a work, would it not 
comport with the character of the enlighten- 
ed State of Massachusetts to furnish the 
funds at the public expense, and have the 
translation printed in a beepming style at 
the press of their University ? 

The fears that were entertained that we 
might be deprived of the new edition pro- 
mised by Hany of his Mineralogy, are 
groundless. It appears that the whole of 
the manuscript was finished before his death, 
and that five volumes have already appear- 
ed in France, leaving but one to complete 
the set; even this last is ina state of rapid 
progress, under the direction of one of the 
most distinguished of Hauy’s scholars. . It 
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| city of Saigon—which is situated sixty miles 
inland from the mouth of the river Dounai. 
At this station he saw plank, far exceedihg 
in size, any employed in the American or 
British Navy Yards. “I measured one 
plank, he observes, whose dimensions were 
one hundred and nine feet long, more than 
five inches thick and perfectly square to the 
top, where it wastwo feet wide. It was 
sawed out of the trunk of a teak tree, and I 
believe there is no part of the world where 
| these gigantic sons of the Forest arrive at 
| suce magnitude as in Cochin Ching. Thave 
| seen in the country a tree, that would make 
Ja nataral mainmast fora line of battle ship, 
| clear of Knots, and this I learn is not unu 
suai.” ‘Their whole naval establishment 
was on a most extensive scale, and in the 
j rst order. 

| Just after the arrival of the American 
_ vessels, a work had been completed, bear: 
ing the stamp of the trae Roman magnih- 
cence, but ata lamentable expense of hu- 
man life. This was a river or canal, twen- 
ty-three English miles long, connecting the 
city of Saragon with a branch of Camabodia 
river. ‘This canal was, “twelve feet deep, 
througout, about eighty feet wide, and was 
cut through immense forrests and morasses, 
in the short space of six weeks. T'wenty- 
six thousand men were employed, night 
and day, by turns, in this stupendous under- 
taking, and several thousand lives sacrificed 
by fatigue and consequent disease.” 
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Dinner to Dr. Chalmers. 
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[We have received from Scotland a pamphlet, 
giving a minute account of the Dinner given 
to Dr. Chalmers at Glasgow, on the occa- 
sion of hy retiring from his pastoral charge, 
to fill the Professorship of Moral Philosophy 
at the University of St. Andrews. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs are extracts :—Star,] 


This meeting, which excited so many afd 
such elevated expectations, took place on 
Tuesday, the lith of November; and, ds- 
suredly, however high these might be, they 
were not disappointed. In every depart- 
ment, it went off with the greatest eclat. 
It had been arranged that the Honourable: 
William Smith, Lord Provost, should be 
Chairman, and James Ewing, Esq. Croa- 
pier, and several respectable gentiemef Ste 
wards. 

By five o’clock, just before the eritrance 
of the Chairman and the reverend Guest, 
nearly three hundred gentlemen had taken 
their seats at the table m the large and elé- 
gant hall of the Assembly Rooms, and about 
40 more, dined im one of the hirge anti- 
rooms, where Mr. Dennistoun of Golf-hill, 
and Mr. M’Kenzie, of Craigpark, presided. 
As soon as the dinner was set, the Lord 
Provost entered at the head of the room, 
accompanied by Dr. Chalmers, Professor 
M’Gill, Mr. Monteith, M. P., Mr. Maxwell, 
M. P., and others. When the cloth was 
removed, the gentlemen who dined in the 
anti-room, took their places at a side-table 
which the stewards had provided in the 
great hall, and thereby formed a part of a 
dinner-party, the largest which ever assem- 
died in Glasgow. 

From the numerous toasts and speeches 
we select the following : 

The Chairman rose, and, addressing the 
company, after some allusions to Dr. Chal- 
mers, proceeded :-—It is not my intention to 
expatiate on his great talents, or the unrival- 
led ability he has displayed as a Pulpit 
Orator; to you, who have so often, and so 
lately listened with profit, I trust, as well 
as delight, to the first of eloquence, em- 
ployed in the nobjest of causes, a word on 
that subject must appear superfluous. But 
I may speak of his generous endeavours to 
rescue our population from the degradation 
and misery, into which a portion of them 
have unhappily fallen—of his to 
philanthropic institutions—and of that ar- 
dent zeal in the cause of Christianity, which 
must produce a t and lasting moral ef- 
fect on our ulation, particularly on that 
portion of it brought ander the infleence 
of the “agency,” formed by his exertions, 
and animated by his example. I may also 
speak of the buildings erected for tlie eda~ 
cation of youth, and for religious pore) 
which we owe to his energy, and which wi 
rem2in noble mouuments of tris Christian 
zeal and eae Gre f. 

The appearance of the present assembly. 
so numerous atd respéctable, sufficien 

proves the estimation ie which these ser- 
vices were held, and the deep sense of re- 
gret occasioned by their loss. On this point, 
it is utinecessary to dwell, I shall cow there- 
fore only call on you td join me in express- 
jn your thanks for fis services among us, 
and your sincere wishes for his saccessful 
exertions in the new profession in which he 





will be recollected that Hauy is the author 
of that system of mineralogy which deter- 
mines the species of minerals by means of 
their crystalline structar. He maintains 
that this is influenced by, anda token of, 
their chemical constitution, His former 
edition, and several separate papers that he 
has published since its appearanee, contain 
many facts, highly corroborative of his 
theory.—It is said to be fully developed and 
conclusively demonstrated in the we 


are speaking of. | you 
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-on any previous 


is'about to labour, and that he may en 
comfort, i nf 


much health, and q » amid 
the acader ibelvtaith ‘end! Uae teenie of te 


dein rec endeared to — Ry so “many 
all the honours.” © 


Dr. Chalmers rose—“I can traly say, 
diy, Entel PrOvo=; aol gudishcnnn, Sealine 
ver iit gle 
now under the overwhelming hon “4 which 
have showered , 


who, though on the whole, they were pious i, or something 
rennet allowed wea Ge, de yoo 
fice in the high places. — py posal es 


pa it to be conceived in original sin; tha’ 

ohn Ducks ac doctors who taught tiie coultary were 
Dr. Washingt BM purgatory ; that the Blessed Virgin ab- 
hicum, pa the Franciscans for making her 
; _ qual with her son; and that the town of 

zm. would be d ~ for harbouring 


It was with regret I saw in your pape 
an approval of the infant dedication that 
took place in South Carolina some time 
since. Yourself and the venerable Dr. 
Furman dre lamentable evidences how. im- | PTtcuse tenet 
perceptibly the best of men are sometimes f™M@OY, 496 | c people pegs ’ give 

h plagues within her walls. In one of] led to follow the inveritions of men, either} “ L-hope nothing that here i to ‘ pei 
ne: bry geemean Jetzer imagined that the | from false notions of charity, or frem noi} offence. If we wish to | 
vice of the | 


a i | . wo? “' -_ @ se A. 
. ‘spectre resembled ‘that of the | properly » the scriptares to find the| is necessary to expose itte view” -HIN CH 
ete convent, and he was. not mhis- | warrant for the practice 1 should be sor-} A New-Youx Bartist. principal naval 
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of Lieutenant White's 
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. istence and usefulness 


all the great objects, and is 


_ introduced to the profusion and luxury of 


‘nicipa) style of Glasgow. 


’ dividual, * sans peur, et sans reproche.’ 


a - 


* Tam the prime, and, in one sense, the 
voluntary mover in this separation ; and, 
however strong the reasons for it im my 
own mind, it is impossible fully to present 
those reasons to others, and to divest 
an air and aspect of unkindness, seeing how 
Imay be thought to have repaid the gra- 
ciousness and good will J have s0 long ex- 
perienced, ‘This separation may be. said 
to have inflicted a shock.on all those ties of 
friendship that exist between christian con- 
nexions ; and ] feel under demonstrations 
of kindness so palpable after that shock, 
that, gentlemen, you have heaped coals of 
fire on my head ; and, by a process of ac- 
tion and re-action, how much you have ex- 
celled, and how mach you have overcome. 
If this were a place to cuter upon the rea- 
gons that have led to my determination, | 
could state them ; but_this much I will say, 
that, however strong and satisfactory those 
reasons might be, I] should still find, the ob- 
ject as 1 this day am of your genticmanly 

indness and christian candour, that I would 
be left to struggle as I can, under the un- 
looked for difficulties and delicacies of this 
manifestation. One fevling, however, | 
must indulge, which alleviates the pain of 
this separation, 1 must say that it is not.a 
change of local situation, but of life, that [ 
have deemed essential to my continued ex- 
in the world. 1! 
would not have given up the parish and con- 
gregation of St. John's for any other parish 
er congregation in Scotland. It is not an- 
other parish, but another profession that | 
have taken up, and short of a change so 
complete, I would not have been a party to 
any one whatever—a change which relieves 
me from all those draughts on my physical 
strength, that must ultimately have over- 
powered me. It is an office which combines 

singular- 
ly suited for all the duties, of a Christian 
minister—and, as I before said, short of 
this, nothing on earth could have torn me 
away. 

“There is one topic on which I crave 
the indulgence of this great and respecta- 
ble assembly :—In the parish assigned to 
me asthe field of my labours, I was not 


aristocratic fellowship, and but rarely have 
1 mingled with the higher classes in Glas- 
gow. My intercourse, for years back, has 
been frequent and familiar with families at 
“the one extreme, and I now find myself 
the object of attention, so signal and so 
much beyond my deserts, in the other ex- 
treme, that it reminds me of the definition 
of the status of a clergyman in socicty. | 
may now speak, without indelicacy, of the 
honours and the distinguished place of « 
Minister in precedency. In that definition, 
his station is the most skifully assigned of 
any that.] have found out of the books of 
heraldry. He is there said to be a man of 
no rank, tor he belongs to all ranks. From 
the highest to the lowest, he is received by 
ali—one day, a welcome visiter in the proud- 
est paluces—and the other, an inmate of 
the poorest cottages. A clergyman is a 
non-cescript in heraldry—a singular anoma- 
ly, yet one convertible to the noblest dutics 
ana the happiest results, and eminently 
conducive to the healthful state of the nody 
pohtic. But the true and essential business 
of a Christian teacher has for its aim ay 
loftier object—a wider range, and looks 
above and beyond a perishable world. ‘This 
is his speciic character—his lessons are 
preparatives for death,--his puipit, the school 
of immortality. But, surely, his duties in 
society, as connected with the present life, 
are not unimportant. He is an amphibious 
character—-between the rich and the poor 
standing in the gap between patrician and 
plebeian, and filling up, by his sacred office, 
that space which else would only be light- 
ened with the glances of disdain and _indig- 
nation ; softening all asperities in the com- 
munity, by the impulse he gives tothe good 
wiil uf the one class, and the gratitude of 
the other, and so contributing, more than 
it is in the power of others to do, to the 
peace and good order of socicty. I should 
uot have expressed myself on such a topic, 
had 1 not telt confident that I was in the 
resence of those, who, in more than words, 
vave shown what they think of the worth 
of a Christian clergyman, and of rulers, 
under whose auspices, in the short space 
of five years, there have been built, or are 
now building, connected with the establish- 
ment, church-accommodations for 5000 of 
the inhabitants of Glasgow ; who, above all, 
have done more for the religious education 
of the community, and made a larger ad- 
vance, thanany magistracy, in the high walk 
of Christian utility. I have already said, 
my Lord, that my intercourse with the 
higher classes has been rare and occasibnal, 
yet it has been sufficient, to derive from it 
a conviction, which, for years back, 1 have 
been in the habit of expressing, andy there 
is No impropritty in expressing it/how once 
more, in the presence of those who have 
successively held the chief otlices in the 
Magistracy, that, previous to my being in 
Glasgow, and living, as } did, in the land of 
burghs, b felt and have observed a general 
impression throughout the country at large, 
in which, like all other general uupressions, 
there might be a great deal of injustice, 
that an association existed between jobbing, 
and jockeyship, and paltry intrigue, and the 
whoie atfair of burghshiyp; but | appeal 
tothe sense of all who Acar me, to bs 
quainted with the affairs of the city, to bear 
testimony, how utterly at antipodcs to all 
this degrading paltriness, is the whole mu- 


“From the first monient of my getting 
inte contuct with them, I recognised an 
elevated cast of thought, and never saw 
them without feeling that 1 breathed the 
atmosphere of high minded and honoura- 
ble men, whose urbanity in private life 
could only be excelled by their fearless 

mance of their public duties. Mheir’s 
was the motto of some uld and gallant in- 


The Lord Provost vose-—Gentiemen, the 
next toast J shall propose, relates to a dis- 
tant part of the country, hitherto but lite 
« m which we wil} 

terest, “ Ihe Uni- 

ame Pune, % Hast nook 

Dr. Chalmers rose—My Lord, I cannot 
hear my name ated with the new 
orship, without bearing my warm-. 
est testimony to the value and importance 
of such Lnstitutions.as you have now named, 
1 want words to | my notions of the 


Sahin, © education of a Chris- | 


man soul—I must first enter into the awful 
regions of eternity—I must first compate 
the arithmetical extent of our short-lived 
days—I must first realize the agonies of 


of | coming death, and the certainties of coming 


ent, ere I can feel the superiority of 
the work of a Christian minister, over that 
of every other man; and if that work be 
second to any, it must alone be to that of 


the friend on my right hand, (alluding to 


Dr. M’Gill, Professor of ‘Theology in the 
University of Glasgow,) in the good of whose 
labours, the next generation, in the evangel- 
izing of many parishes, by those ministers 
whose spiritual nurture he has superintend- 
ed, will participate ; and children yet un- 
born will rejoice in these labours, alter we 
are sleeping with our fathers. 

It will be to me a subject of rejoicing, 
* above all Greek, above all Roman fame,” 
if the lessons I am about to give, shall be 
found to harmonize with sound Christian 
Theology,—if from the first principles of 
science, any young disciple advance in the 
school of Christian philosophy, and if 1 am 
enabled, in my humble sphere, to ward 
off that infidel feeling, under whose icy 
touch, many have shrunk into listless- 
ness, and the poison of which has been 
poured into the very fountain of Christian 
instruction. I cannot sit down without mak- 
ing some allusion to the University honour- 
ed by your Lordship’s notice. I confess, 
that I have been sometimes annoyed, when 
I have heard it alluded to, as little better 
then a decayed gentlewoman—who had no- 
thing but the high origin of her family to bear 
up the decline of her withered fortunes, 
—and who, by the prosperity of her modern 
neighbours, had been completely over- 
borne. It is true, they allow she has some 
gray and venerable ruins and recollections 
to refer to, like the old lady to whom she 
has been compared—and who, like her, 
can bring forward some relic of her better 
days ;—perhaps some magnificent brocade, 
worn by her great-grandmother at court ;— 
perhaps some obsolete chiaa—or other ves- 
tiges of antique grandeur, fully spread out 
on her mantle piece. But, on a visit at the 
end of last session, it appeared that her 
students had increased threefold in my 
recollection. So she has recent prosperity 
to boast of, and all the glory oi her ancieut 
ruins and recollections to boot. Yet, I must 
aliow, that the others have got so much be- 
fore us, that we have a sort of pride in 
mingling our past recollections and present 
prospects; and we feel in the mention of 
these, all the operation of a cordial. We 
trust, that other Universities will be no 


our original cuaracter, and of tie respect- 
ful distance they are bound to keep—while 
we are all the better to talk of our primeval 
prosperity. 

As you, my Lord, have given the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, I beg leave to propose 
“The University of Glasgow.”—-Tune, 
“ Coilege Hornpipe.” 

The Keverend Professor M’Gill rose to 
reply, but was interrupted by bursts of ap- 
plause. When the Doctor could ebtain a 
hearing, he said, “1 feel myself quite in- 
competent, my Lord, and Gentlemen, to 
express my scutiments on the present oc- 
casion ; 1 have spoken before larger assem- 
bhies, and spoken without fear, but here a 
variety of circumstances combine to over- 
whelm mec, and your present kindness calls 
up the many instances of friendship I have 
experienced. I shall not again enter into 
the high merits of our friend, which have 
been more powerfully stated than I could 
do. We are now to be separated from him 
after a brilliant period ; yet, I trust, on his 
part, but to continue in the same high ca- 
reer. It is impossible without regret to 
contemplate his removal. Yet, I owe it to 
him explicitly to declare, that, whatever 
my Own sentiments were when I first heard 
of his intended departure, now, when I re- 
flect on the greatness and multiplicity of 
his labours, I think it necessary to his health 
and usefulness, that he should retire to fill 
a less arduous station. Yet he has not left 
that great work, but enly enters ov a dif- 
ferent sphere—a sphere where the best ma- 
teriuls of this country and its character are 
subjects of the first moment, and where a!l 
that cloquence of description, and glow ot 
feeling, and constancy of application, which 
sOemiently distinguish our friend, will give 
an interest to the iessons he inculcates oy 
the winds of the young ministers entrusted 
to his charge, beyond what any other man 
could de. Asa teacher, he will jead the 
young on to Christ, inspire them with a love 
of Hicaven, guard against that prideful love 
of knowledge, and teach them humility, 
by showing, in the Christian character, the 
combination of increasing lowliness of mind 
and meekness of manner, in proportion to 
the hemght of his station. Ji allusion to the 
great hyht of reformation, which first rose 
inst. Andrews, it was happily said, and still 
more happily applied, that talents and worth 
had sprung trom it ; yet 1 may be permitted 
to insmuate something in behalf ct our more 
vulgar and less ancicnt University—I may 
be permitted to say of the University of 
Glasgow, that it was there that Knox first 
received that instruction which afterwards 
distinguished him in St. Andrews, I trust I 
muy ve excused in this meeting, for saying, 
that a movumecat is still wanting iv Scothand, 
and that itis worthy of the high spirit of 
the citizens of Glasgow to commence the 
work. Yes, under God, to this great, this 
calumniated mun, do we owe every thing 
good in our civil and religious rights—the 
ight of reformation, and those ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions which characterize our coun- 
try. And, my Lord, it is because our dis- 
tinguished friend has followed ia his path, 
that he appears before us such an eminent 
example of talent and usefulness, From 
the structions of our revered friend, what 
effects may we not anticipate! It is when 
our semiparies impart Christian education, 
that they fulfil the object of their founda- 
tion. In Wain may they communicate sci- 
ence and literature, unless they connect 
them with this—tive end and the aim of in- 
struction. Nuy, in this assembly, may I not 
» if thus only the amelioration of our 
can be accomplished? It is only 
by making men virtuous and good that you 
caumaketiem happy. Vamare all schemes, 
vain are all speculations for the good of the 
human race, unless founded upon Christian 
gee apa and directed to Christian objects, 

field is our friend distinguished. He 

tas doae more in directing the attention of 
his fellow creatures co those who sit in dark- 
ness aud in the valley of the shadow of 
ath, than any minister of his age. ‘There 
isin every laud 1oom for exertion ; and, I 





order truly te appgeciate that im 
Must estimate value of a ba- 


trust, that, when occasion requires, we shali 


worse, for being occasionally reminded of 


see our friend come forth with his accustom- 
cd energy and cloquence to rouse the slum- 
bering, and benefit us by his instruction. 
‘The Lord Provost proposed, and the com- 
pany drank with much cordiality, “ Heaith 
to ssor Chase,* and prosperity to the 
rising literature of America.”— Tune, “ Hail 
Columbia.” 

The Professor rose and veplicd t ‘ 

My Lord Provost,—In rismg to acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the friendly expression 
with which my country and myself have 
just now been honoured, | perform adelight- 
ful, though embarrassing duty. Insensible 
and cold indeed must be that heart which 
could fail of being impressed by such an ex- 
pression, in such a company, and on such 
an occasion as the present. I cannot, | 
must not attempt to give utterance to the 
sentiments of which 1 am_ conscious, mm re- 
lation to those with whom I am surrounded, 
ind. especially to the endeared and venecrat- 
ed individual who has drawn us together. 
Were I to say the tenth part that I feel, 
and that my countrymen feel, 1 fear I should 
offend that delicacy which is the character- 
istic of noble minds. 

But in relation to some facts which rush 
upon my thoughts, I may be allowed to 
speak freely. 

Who that contemplates the history of the 
United States, does not perceive that my 
country is greatly indebted to Scotland fer 
the habits, and opinions, and character of 
her citizens, and for the genius of her insti- 
tutions? Many of her early mbabitants, 
indeed, were Scotsmen, But, what is more, 
many of these, eminent for their piety and 
their learning, taught in our Seminaries, and 
impressed their own characters on their 
pupils. ‘To mention but a single instance,— 
the memory of Witherspoon is embalmed 
in every American heart. The traveller 
pauses amidst the shades of Princeton Col- 
iege. He retires intothe churchyard. He 
stands at the foot of the grave where Wi- 
therspoon sleeps by the side of Finlay, and 
Davies, and Edwards, aud the other men of 
kindred spirit, who, in their day, presided 
and taught in that college ; and while he 
thinks of lis distinguished zeal and services, 
he blesses the land that gave him birth, and 
the University that trained him for so much 
usefulness. 

There is another fact that cannot be over- 
looked. Though much in the economy of 
most of the American Universities has been 
derived from the English, yet the greater 
part of the text-books in modern literature 
and science are the procuctions of Scottish 
genius and Scottish erudition. Could I throw 
open to you, this evening, the chambers of 
our students, you would see them studying 
your philologists, your mathematicians, your 
historians, your rhetoricians, your philoso- 
phers, in the various departinents of matter 
and mind and morals, your economists, 
your physicians, and your divines. I need 
not say, that your poets have familiarized 
to them the .romantic scenery of this land 
of chivalrous deeds, anc, together with other 
causcs, have increased the thirst for drink- 
ing deep at the fountain of ancient song. 

But it is not to the venerable walls of 
your antique edifices, nor to the castles that 
teok down from your cliffs, nor to the streams 
that roll through your valleys of deathless 
renowh, nor to your mountaim torrents, nor 
to your charming lakes with all their poetic 
associations, nor to all Lhe picturesque scene- 
ry of your highlands, that we look with the 
livelicst emouons, There is a loftier and a 
more charming range of ‘objects. It is to 
intellectual and moral qualities and cultiva- 
tion that we look with a profounder respect 
and a livelier interest. I utter the senti- 
ments of the great body of zeaious and efhi- 
cient friends of literature and science, from 
the Mississrppi to the. Kennebec, and from 
the Atlanticto Niagara. If I might be per- 
mitted to speak in their name, I would say, 
we hesitate not to ever—in delightful accord- 
ance with what I have had the happiness, on 
this occasion, to hear so eloquently express- 
cd—the interests of science are the interests 
of religion ; that the walks of the one shouid 
ever be gladdened with the fragrance of the 
other; and Urat the highest scientific eleva- 
tion on which an immortal can stand, is that 
which enabies lim to survey the sacredness 
of his obligations, and the grandcur of his 
destiay. Surely Christianity in all its sim- 
plicity and loveliness, shrinks not from in- 
vestigation ; and, most manitestly, truth has 
nothing to fear, but much to hope tor, from a 
mind that has long been disciplined in Ba- 
con’s. school of philosophizing, and purified 
and enlightened by the spirit of iin 
whose word is truth, Under these impres- 
sions, my Lord, the appointment at St. An- 
drews has, beyond the Atiantic, been con- 
templated with much gratification, as boding 
well for the interests of learning and of man. 


INSTALLATION OF DR. CHALMERS, IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. | 


On Wednesday, Dr. Chalmers left Glas- 
gow, for St. Andrews; and, durmg the 
same day, Messrs. James Deunistoun, Ro- 
bert Dalglish, James Ewing, and Cliries 3, 
Parker, tollowed him, The whole met on 
Thursday forenoon, at the house of Mr. 
Walter Fergus, Kirkaldy, where they spent 
the afternoon ; and, on Friday morning, pro- 
ceeded to St. Andrews, accompanied by 
Provost Fergus, and arrived at the Black 
Bull Inn, precisely at twelve o’clogk, when 
they were immediately waited upgn by the 
Principal of the University. 

At one o’ciock, the party proceeded to the 
robing-room of the College, where the Pro- 
fessors were assembled, ang soon thereatter 
the very Reverend the Principal and Profes- 
sors went in solemn procession, preceded 
by their macers, to the University Hall, 
where Dr. Chalmers’ induction was to take 
place. The Doctor, we observed, was among 
the last in the procession, but as soon as he 
came within the view of Wie numerous frou 
of students who were assembied in the yard, 
the longing eyes of the multitude were eager- 
ly fixed upon hinn with feelings of deep in- 
terest, oan every expression of dcference 
und respect was instantly manifested. 

The very Reverend Principal lay ing ta- 
ken the Chair, the Professors arranged 
themselves on his right and left. Dr. Chal- 
mers stood in the centre. Afterthe usual 
forms observed at the induction of Profes- 
sors, which were a prayer, address, and 
reading of the laws, all in Latin, the presen- 
tation of a book, and the administering of the 
oath de fideli, the Rev. Doctor was declared 
legalty and solemuly installed into the Moral 
Philosophy Chair of St. Andrews. 
——— 

* Professor of Languages and Biblical Lite- 
rature in the Columbian College, in the Dis- 
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CALCUTTA. 


The Twelfth Anniversary of the Calcut- 
ta Auxiliary Bible Society. was held ow the 
2ist of February last. ‘Lhe principal fea- 
ture in the Report was its review of Ce op- 
erations and effects of the Caleutta Lible 
Association, instituted in Jaly, 1822, which 
has already collected nearly 6,000 rupees | 
in aid of the cause. Christians of all de-| 
nominations have been excited to new 
carnestness in disseminating the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

The Rev. H. Townley, oné of the Secre- 
taries, having departed to Kurope, the Kev. 
J. Hill was chosen in his stead. 
Dr. Marshman presented to the Socicty 
a copy of the whole Bible, translated at Se- 
rampore into the Chinese language, printed 
on the European paper, on moveable types. 
It was felt to be an occasion for congratula- 
tion that this i::portant work has been at 
length so happily completed. 


rom the Boston Telegraph. 
PALESTINE MISSION. 


The following is a sketch of the mission- 
ary intelligence, communicated at the Uni- 
ted Monthly Concert in Boston, on the 
evening of the first Monday in February. 

On the 2d of June last, Mr. Fisk made 
tag Sang for a journey, in company with 
Mr. King, to the Dead Sea and the River 
Jordan. ‘To protect themselves trom rov- 
bers, they employed the captain of a band 
of robbers as their guide. 

On a mountain near the Dcad Sea, Mr. 
Fisk found the rocks strongly impregnated 
with sulphur. A small piece of one ol 
them, being thrown upon the fire, burned 
with a biuish flame about four inches high. 
After burning for half an hour, it had lost 
nothing in size ; but the weight was dimin- 
ished, and the substance became brittle and 
white like chalk. 

Vhe waters of the Dead Sea are clear— 
but bitter and nauseous tothe taste. “the 
opinion that, on account of their weight, 
they are unmoved by the force of wind, is 
without foundation—also the notion that 
birds cannot, or do not fly over their surface. 
Mr. Fisk saw many of them upon the shore, 
and flying above the water. ‘Ihe idea that 
vessels do not sail there is better support- 
ed; for no vessels have been built for the 
purpose, 

‘the whole country on this Sea and the 
banks of Jordan, as far as Mr. Fisk travelled, 
is desert, and inhabited by a few Bedouin 
Arabs. The Jordan is a small sluggish 
river ; and its banks, in many places, are 
marshy and covered with bushes. Mr. Fisk 
sWani across it, and “ on the other side be- 
yond Jordan,” sat down, in company with a 
tew Greeks, and read the third chapter of 
Joshua and the third chapter of John. 

Un a little hilito the West of the Jordan, 
Mr. F. saw a heap of stones, said to mark 
the spot where’ Joshua placed the stones 
which he took from the bed of the river, 
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Orphan Asylum, News York 
evening, Janu. 18, Rev, Dr. Spring 
a discourse in behalf of this A 
Eph. vi. 4. His. sermon Was on Balt 
in gt cral, and Oh the mag ea 
might be most Usefully candy “ 
stitution has been 18 years inept’ 
has always been free tothe dee. 
Five thousand apd eight a7 
lieved by this eatabiluianera att . 
vere the friendless children of & 
The number now in the Asylum ig 
boys, 69 girls. Most of them are 
years, ‘They are to be APPrentiogss 
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of Directors. 
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FOREIGN. 

By the arrival of the packet Ship j 
Cropper, at New-York on the 24 
Liverpool, English papers have e 
ceived to the 17th of December. , 

The most important article relates 
change jn the Spanish Ministry, 7) 
drid Gazette of the 4th of Dec, cones! 
royal decrees appointing new minis 
every department of the gove 
cept the Marine. It is not Supping 
any change of measures will he the « 
quence of this change of mi , 
new ministers are said to be meng, 
talent than their predecessors, aad 2 
likely to act with the cecision gn, 
which the exigencies of the cou ‘ 

Accounts from Madrid to the ta 
vember state that a quarrel had takews 
between the French and Spanish olf 
which terminated in bloodshed; th 
sons were killed and 24 wounded, F 
vent the recurrence of similar geen 
the Spanish troops had been ordered as 
Madrid. 

The small pox is spreading rap 
several provinces in France, fe 

There are said to be more than y. 
persons imprisoned m Lisbon for py 
offences. 

Greece. According to letters 
Trieste, a report prevails, that the 
Government have addressed to the@ 
nets of Vienna, London, and St. Pets 
an important note, in which they de 
those Powers to recognise the politi 
dependence of Greece, which, it is say 
will oblige the Vorte to renounce all § 
attempts tu bring that nation under its 
er. An express has beem sent to 
Strangford to announce to him an ag 
which has befallen to the Russian 
Menzally in the defiles of Tr 
which prevents him from proceedings 
extraordinary mission to Constautiog 

Vera Cruz—A letter from Vera Q 
dated January 8, says—“ The firing o 
ed between this city and the Castle 


until about three weeks since, when 
were only from this side two balls at 
and two in the morning, which were 
larly answered by the Castle—for ead 





when it was miraculousiy divided for the 
passage of the children of israel. He sought 
tor the “* Apple of Sodom,” which he found, 
uf two Kinds—both unpicasant to the taste, 

The ancient Jericlio contaims at present on- 
ly about 300 mhabitants—ali Mussulmans. 

Vhe wails of their houses are of stone—ihe 
roofs of bushes and clay. A little to the 
North West of this place, is a stream of 
pure water; which 1s supposed to be that 
which Biisha healed. he stream issucs 
from the foot of a mountain, on which our 
davivut is said to have fasted 40 days. 

At Jerusalem, Friday, June 20, the mis- 
sionaries repaired to the walls of the city 
Opposite Mount Moriah, where the Jews, on 
that day of the week, resort to mourn over 
the desolations of their country. At this 
place about 30 Jews were sitting on the 
ground, reading Hebrew books and mourn- 
ing. ‘This is a privilege for which the Jews 
are obliged to pay their Turkish masters. 
from one of the Greek convents at Jerusa- 
lem nore than $150,000 have been exacted 
by the Turks, since the commencement of 
the war. 

On the day of Pentecost, June 27, there 
were five Missionaries at the Moly City ; 
viz. Messrs. Wolf, Fisk and King, Mr. Way, 
and Mr. Lewis, from the University of Dub- 
iia. 


Revival of religion in Germany.—It is 
well known that a few years ago infidelity, 
in various forms and under various names, 
had reached a very fearful height in the 
north of Germany, not only among the laity 
but among the clergy also. <A large majori- 
ty of the clergy had departed trom the 
original doctrines and piety of the Reform- 
ers, Within the last four or five years, how- 
ever, a remarkable aiteration bas taken 
place among the clergy. The Right Ho- 
nourable Sir G. H, Rese, in a speech which 
he recently delivered before the Southamp- 
ton Bible Society, in England, stated that be 
had been in Germany, and had witnessed 
this change, and that it was evidently to be 
attributed to the influence of Bible Societies. 
“ From the period of the active operation 
of these societies,” he says, “infidelity has 
been giving way, and there is no other as- 
signubie cause for this but the increased at- 
tention paid to the holy scriptures. A pure 
spirit of religion is now rising in the north 
of Germany, and the missionaries lately sent 
thence to Sierra Leone, were among the 
first fruits of this revival of German piety,” 


The Bible in Russiu-—A year before the 
Russian Bible Socicty was formed, an edition 
of only 400 Bibles met with a very languid 
sale. In the few years since that society was 
formed, 517,000 copies have been printed. 


The Bible in Switzerland—The peasant- 


married, were formerly required to carry 
with them their arms and a Bible, Owing 
to the poverty and distress brought upon 
=~ wee pots the late convulsions in 
{urope, tter part of this injuaction 
had been neglected, but since the eeoie of 
peace, and the formation of Bible Socicties, 
the custom has revived, and this support 
of domestic piety is now restored. 


Seen t 
A Bible Society, y to the 
can Bible Sociec nfteee x2: Pid Figg 
on the 13th r last, for 





ry in Switzerland, when they went to be | 


for five or six days past, there has be 


How long this will coutinue is uncer 
no intercourse has taken place betwe 
contending parties; and, as in m 
hension it would be difficult to 
rational cause for their having provoke 
war on this side, therefore, why discuss 
out a subject?” The same letter 
that the Commissioners sent cut by 
British Government had arrived at G& 
of Mexico. 


ae 


DOMESTIC. 


The late Indian outrage-—A lettet 
CoLArbuckic,commanding at Fort 
the Arkansas, states that the Osages 
an attack on a party of Americans am 
breed Quapaws, who were hunting @ 
Water, a branch of the Red river, asl 
five whites and one negro were killed} 
attack was made onthe 27th » Now 
and Col. Arbuckle’s letter is dated 5a 
cember. About eight wecks sing 
Norton, the celebrated British Indiang 
san, whois well known on the Niagam 
tier, passed through St. Louis for tit 
kansas, under the pretence of vi 
Indian relations in that quarter; & 
dressed in a military ‘costume and a@ 
nied by two ludians., 

Virginia —Vhe bill “ authorizing? 
for the purpose of internal improv 
has been rejected in the House of Deg 
Mr. Yancey then observed, that, in a@ 
tion of such a vote he had prepared 
stitute, which he submitted to thee 
tee. Lhe substitute goes to provide & 
cessary sums to complete the James 
Canal up to the Maiden’s Adventat 
and the Kenawha road and riv 
certain funds as well as the faith of the 
for the payment of the interest. . 
Maryland. The biil relative to He 
apeake and Ohio Canal Campany,? 
passed the Howse of Delegates 
Stute, and has been for sone time 
the Senate, pussed the Senate with 
amendments, on the night of the 8th 
Vhe bill las of course again to past? 
deal cf the House of Representative 
count of the amendments in Senate 


Commercial Information-—Mt.. 
Consul of the United States at 
has given notice, to the owners, ot 
and masters of vessels belongig % 
United States, that the laws of Gre 
requiring the master and three-t 
the crews to be citizens of the } 
States, vessels as well as their cage 
be refused entry unless so navigate 
Prayer for Colleges. ~The 

the Ameri¢an Ecucatlou Society # 
commended the observance of the 4% 
of February, as a day of fasting a0@F 
for our Colleges. . i 
We understand, says the New-##% 
zette, that the Hon. James Broway 
tev to France, whio is on the eve Sir 
trom this port in the Un.ted SGNs% 
Cyane, tor France, is tec bearet OF 
from the President of the United 50% 
dressed to Gen, de la Fayette, ave" 
to visit the United States. 3 
General have made up his i“ 
the course of the spring, W 
sunatian, Captain Jomomy 
stitution, mes, (ok 
which vessel will have rece 
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SS ee ——_ 
oilim, T4e—An extract of a letter from 

tscer of the Franklin 74, dated at Val- 

aF ee Oct. 1st, published in the National 
pare ove: “* The Franklin sailed from 


~~ te § S. ‘ 
Gazette say sth of August for Mobando, 


*,llean On the > f 
( mye here on the 26th ultimo. A few 
ang « 


twe previously to our leaving Callao, one 
aay young gentlemen (Mr. Kelty} was 
. or with the small pox.—The contagion 
git -ading throughout the ship. We have 
“ Pi aventy -two cases, and thus far, previ- 
SF ection appears to be no protection, 
os -entieman who brought the disease on 
aed had been vaccinated, and sr ac ex- 
pibited (so says our intelligent sory e 
sell formed eschar. Midshipman ads- 
. th. and the commodore’s children, are 
dog alescent from this loathsome dis- 
oak Our surgeon, (Dr. Salter,) gern 
itting in his attention, and has thus fat OS 
on two patients. We are fortunate in hav- 
” a fine large airy ship, by hich the men 
ng ’ 
can be well accommodated. 
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PRAYER FOR CHILDREN. 


. 6: 2 an } a 
in cur last paper, we intimated an inten 


tion to explain our opinions concerning the 
measure recently proposed by the Charles- 
ton Association. It has occasioned some dis- 
enssion ; and, as is usual when a novel pro- 
position is made, the imagination, a much 
more active faculty than the reason, and little 
accustomed to take counsel of its more Cau- 
tious aseociate, has given to the measure in 
question the aspect and complexjon of po- 
tentous mischict. 

We are not sorry, however, to observe 
the sensitive alarm which has been felt. It 
is, indeed, unnecessarily excited in this case ; 
hut occasions may arise, in which it will be 
found a vigilant guardian of the purity of 
Baptist principles. It is not unimportant 
that a sentinel be at his post, though imme- 
diate danger may not threaten the fortress. 

‘The proposal, as we understand it, is not 
entirely a novel one. Many of our most 
ecalous and steadfast ministers have thought 
it neither useless, nor inconsistent with Bap- 
tist principles, to employ the solemnity ‘of 
devout prayer, to impress the minds of chil- 
dren with sentiments of reverence for their 
Creator, and to invigorate in parental 
hosoms earnest desires and corresponding 
resclutions, in regard to the religious edu- 
cation of their offspring. These ministers 
have thought, also, that it was not unim- 
portant to strengthen in their own minds 
the sense of fascoral obligation towards chil- 
dren.- No one will question, that should 
parents and ministers habitually regard the 
religious instruction of children as a sacred 
duty, it would not be so frequently neglected. 

It is important, then, to inquire, whether 
or not any means can be employed to 

strengthen this sentiment of obligation. If 
‘it be conceded, that soiemn prayer, by a 
ininister, with special reference ‘o-himself, 
the parents and the children, would have this 
effect, the whole argument is yielded ; for 
this is all that we consider as being intend- 

d by the Charleston Association, Wheth- 
er this be done privately, or in public, is not 
essential. If it is right in itself, it may be 
done any where ; and if itis useful, the only 
question is, what manner of performing it is 
fitted to give it the most impressiveness, 
and attach to it the most solemnity. 

if this isa 
ail it is the only oue which we approve— 
ali that has been said concerning the intro- 
ducticn ofa new ordinance into the church 
48 inapplicable to the question under dis- 
cussion. Nothing of the kind is proposed. 
" vf New-York Baptist” inquires for the 
Scriptural warrant for the measure. Where 
does he find this warrant for Bible, Mis- 
Swhary and Tract Societies; for Sunday 
Schools, for the Monthly Concert of Prayer, 
ke. 2 He will doubtless answer our ques- 
tion, and his own, by saying, that the Bible 
furnishes general Cirections to * abound in 
very good word and work,” leaving the 
details to be devised and arranged, as cir- 
cumstances may render expedient, 

“4 New-York Bapitist’’ says, that Pedo- 
baptists consider the measure as a conces- 
“oh On Our part, and a sanction to the prin- 
“iple of infant sprinkling. Are we to adopt 
ho plans, because others may misunderstand 
thd draw unauthorized inferences from 
them? So far from giving any sanction to 
infaut sprinkling, no measure which we 
Could adopt would tend more to accelerate 
the fall of the crumbling edifice. The only 
plausible argument for infant sprinkling is, 
that it may have a favourable effect on the 


correct view of the subject— 


| Teligious education of children. Multitudes 


Practise it, for no other reason ; and should 

ists place the subject on its true basis, 
and secure the benefit, without the perver- 
Son of a Christian ordinance, we should, 
Sooner than will otherwise be the case, hear 
Dg of infant sprinkling as the Apostles 


We may here remark, that it seems to be 
taken for granted, that infunts only are to be 
the subjects of prayer. ‘Thisis not propos- 


td. It would, in our opinion, be preferalite 





impression ; and it should be done, not once 
only, but as often as might be necessary to 
effect the object. It is also taken for grant- 
ed, that the minister’s blessing is the object 
in view. What has been said is sufficient 
to correct this supposition, 

“ Scrytator,” in the Star of January 31, 
proposed three objections, to which we will 
briefiy advert. 

1. The practice is an “ innovation.” The 
Gospel was an innovation, and all the be- 
nevolent schemes of the present age are of 
the same character, The q:estion is not, 
whether a thing is mew, but whether it is 
right, 

To ascertain 
whether or not any measure is necessary, 
we must inquire whether the object in view 
is, or can be, accomplished without it. 
“Scrutator” acknowledges, that the “ re- 
ligious education of children is too much 
neglected.” He concedes, therefore, that 
the existing motives have not had sufficient 
force. 
Can “ Scrutator’’ suggest a better me- 


2. It is “ unnecesary.” 


Something else seems to be necessa- 
ry. 
thod, than the one proposed? If he can, 
he is bound to do so, If not, why object to 
this? 


3. It is “ dangerous.” He thinks that it 


|will diminish the “salutary horror” with 
iwhich Baptists are accustomed to regard 


infant sprinkling. The logic of this argu- 
ment is, that we ought to cherish the gob- 
lin terrors of the nursery, lest we should be 
frightened by apparitions in our riper years. 
are commanded 
to a sstain from al? apjifiearance of evil, “If 


then,” he says, “* we grant that what our 


He says, further, that we 


brethren recommend is not evil in itself; yet 
earance of evil, it is for- 
bidden by this divine precept.” We beg 
this doctrine. No one 
*Scratator,”* that the 


phrase “appearance of evil’? does not now 


if it have the afi/ 


leave to examine 


knows better than 


g 
The injunction is, to abstain 


convey the precise meaning of the original 
expressions. 
from every cides, sfecies, form, shape, of 
evil—that is, from evil, in whatever shape 
it may present itself—from evil of every 
kind. It is, therefore, taken for granted in 
this text, that what is forbidden is “* evil in 
itsclf’ ‘There are cases, indeed, m which 
a thing innocent in itself, ought to be avoid- 
ed, if it give offence. ‘The Apostle did and 
enjoined this, in regard to “ cating meat,” 
&c. But these are cases, in which individual! 
interest or comfort only is concerned. On 
points of general duty, however, this prin- 
ciple canno® be acted on; and no man pur- 
sued the path of duty, with a more inde- 
pendent disregard of the opinions of friends 
or foes, than the Apostle Paul. Are we to 
do nothing, which appears to be wrong to 
any of our brethren? ‘This is to make our 
duty depend on the ignorance anc prejudices, 
whether innocent or otherwise, of those 
around us. We should, in this case, do no- 
Many Christians oppose 
missions, education, &c. Shall we abandon 
these important measures? But it is unne- 
cessary to argue a point so self evident as 
this. 

In fine, “‘ Scrutator”’ finds in this practice 
a dangerous tendency, inasmuch as it may 


thing. sincere 


lead toinfant sprinkling. We would inquire, 
ence for all, if we have no relianee on the 
strength of our principles? Have we no 
confidence in the conservative influence of 
our institutions? There is danger in every 
thing with which we are connected. The 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper has a very 
natural tendency to introduce, among beings 
so much governed by the senses as we are, 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. Are 
in the slightest danger of falling into this 
errour? We consider it as equally idle, to 
fear a lapse into infant sprinkling. The 
spirit of the age forbids it. The darkness 
is past, and the true light now shines. The 
Copernican system of astronomy is opposed 
by the evidence of the senses; yet it is mo- 
rally impossible, that mankind should re- 
turnjto the theories of Ptolemy and Tycho 
Brahe. Itis, we conceive, equally impossi- 
ble, that Baptists should adopt the ex- 
ploded doctrines of those ages of darkness, 
when the Bible was not generally perused, 
and men were not accustomed to think for 
themselves. 


we 
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BAPTIST GENERAL TRACT SOCIETY. 
It has been suggested to us, that it is de- 

sirable, that a Bafitist General Tract Society 

be established in this city. A friend, whose 

delight it is, to devise and execute plans for 

the advancement of religion, writes to us 

thus: “I have been thinking for some time 

how a Tract Society can be got up in Wash- 

ington, which shall hold the same. place, 
ameng Baptists, that the American ‘Tract 

Socicty does among Congregationalists. I 

now feel very much the necessity of having 

Tracts to scatter in the wasté places. It is 
a plan of doing gooc, which is scarcely 

known among Baptists. No place is more 

suitable for such a Society than Washing- 

ton. Resources would be principally ob- 

tained through auxiliaries, and the exertions 
of Agents. Many of our ministers might 
become life-members.” 

We leave this hint with our readers for 
the present, with the remark, that in our 
opinion, the distribution of Tracts is an ob- 
ject of sufficient importance to solicit the 
attention of every denomination of Christians. 
They are unobtrusive but most efficient 
fireachers of righteousness, winning their 
way where a minister could not penetrate ; 
telling and repeating their simple message, 





‘o perform it, when the mind had become 


at those hours, too, when it may be most 
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sufficiently expanded to*receive a proper likely to reach the heart and the conscience. 


It is therefore worth while to take heed 
what doctrines they teach, Tracts are 
either essays on moral virtues, or statements 
of religious truth, or more frequently, nar- 
ratives of individuals who have remarkably 
exemplified the effects of Christian princi- 
ples. No objectionable sentiments may be 
advanced, nut the tendency may neverthe- 
less be, tc sanction opinions and practices 
which we do not approve. Mach may be 
implied, much be taken for granted, ‘and 
certain processes be pointed out, and the 
whole assame a complexion very different 
from that which we should ourselves give 
it. We are not sufficiently familiar with 
Tracts to know how far these remarks 
are applicable to those now in circnlation— 
but we think it can dono harm to form a 
Society. Among other advantages, we can 
supervise the character of these messen- 
gers of religious truth, before we commis- 
sion them to go forth, to enter into contro- 
versy with the consciences of men, and to 
beseech them, in Christ’s stead, to be re- 
conciled to God, 
DINNER AT GLASGOW. 

We have appropriated a considerable 
space to extracts from an account of a din- 
ner given at Glasgow, in honour of Dr. Chal- 
mers. ‘he portions which we republish 
possess a value, distinct from the interest 
which they derive from the occasion. The 
speech of the Rev. Professor Chase, of the 
Columbian College, in this District, is wor- 
thy of note. It is strikingly pertinent, and 
is expressed in a style of peculiar beanty. 
Most of the speeches on the occasion were 
full of excessive eulogiums on Dr. C 


ralmers 5 
e was affect 
ed as well as gratitied by tne delicacy of the 
compliments in the Professor’s address, 

A dinner was not, perhaps, the most con- 
gruous farewell token of regard for a dis- 
tinguished clergyman. It is believed, that 
he would have refused it, if he could have 
done so, without giving offence to men, to 
whom he felt himself under great obliga- 
tions ; and from whom he was about to tear 
himself away, under circumstances, which 
did not permit him to take leave of them 
individually. 


GEOGRAPHICAL GARDEN. 

Mr. Ira Hill has petitioned Congress to 
aid him in forming near the Capitol, a geo- 
grephical garden, in which “all the known 
parts of the world shall be accurately deli- 
neated. The beds of Oceans, Seas, Gulfs, 
Bays, and Lakes shall be depressed, and 
the Continents, Peninsulas, and Isthmuses, 
Mountains, Islands, &c. shall be raised in 
proportion to their respective clevations on 
this terraqueous splicre. 

The beds of the Oceans, &c. shall 
covered with gravel, and the lands shall be 
adorned with verdure; and the mountains 
may rest on the same kind of stone as com- 
pose them in their natural states. 

The channels of rivers shall be described 
as in their natural courses, and lowered in 
proportion to the height of their respective 
banks.” 


be 


AGE OF LIBERAL FEELINGS. 


The Legislature of Massachusetts have 
refused to grant a Charter to Amherst In- 
stitution. “Ihe Legisiature of Maryiand 
have refused to repeal the test laws of that 
state, by which a portion of its ciuzens are 
disfranchised. What pure zeal for the 
promotion of science and religion !—\W hat 
a tolerant spirit, and how worthy of “ the 
home of freedom, the asylum of the op- 
pressed !"——“* Hail, Columbia, happy land.” 


VARLOLOID, OR SMALL POX. 


Some alarm has been occasioned by the 
prevalence, in several places, of a species 
of the small pox. Persons who have been 
vaccinated, have taken the discase ; and an 
opinion has been formed unfavourable to the 
utility of vaccination. But the following 
statement of facts tends to show, that it 
ought to be more highly prized than ever: 


“ Dr. Mitchell, physician of Philadelphia, 
who has had the care of a small pox hospi- 
tal, has published a statement, which estab- 
lishes an important fact, in corroboration of 
the opinion of Dr. Bell, of England, on the 
subject, that vaccination is the best frreven- 
tive against this chidemic, the fatal effeots of 
which have been experienced at Philadel- 
phia. It appears, that ot 149 cases in that 
city of varioloid, or amall fox, 48 occurred 
in persons who had previously had the vac- 
cine disease, and mof one of them died.— 
Kight cases occurred 19 persons who had 
previously had the small pox, of which four 
died.—The other 93 cases occurred in per- 
sons who had previously had neither dis- 
ease, and of these 32 died, and 61 recovered. 
‘Two of the persons who had the small pox 
a second lime, took it naturally the first time. 
Eight of those who took the disease after 
the vaccine, had been vaccinated recently. 
Some of the mildest cases were in persons 
who were vaccinated more than twenty years 
ago.” 


—————E—— 


Bighteenty Congress. 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. ~— 
Mownpar, February 9, 


nexs of Friday last, 





The Senate resumed the ened en 


fing years.” This was agreed 
bill was ordered to be pln de: 2 ty 
chird time, | 


Adjourned. 

* Tverspar, February 10. 

Mr. Lloyd, of Maryland, presented the 
memorial of the Board of Trustees of the 
Columbian College, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, praying a loan from the Govern- 
ment, for certain purposes. Referred to 
eng Committee on the District of Colum- 

ht. 

The bill “ authorizing the building of an 
adktitional number of sloops of war, for the 
naval service of the United States, was read 
the third time, and PASSED. 

The Senate, as ia Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill 
“ betcer $0 secure the accountability of pub- 
lic officers and others.”’ 

The first section of the bill provides, 
that no salary, compensation, or emolument, 
shall be paid to any person who is, or shall 
be, indebted to the United States, until such 
person has accounted for, and paid into the 
‘Treasury, all sums for which he may be so 
indebted. 

The second section makes it the duty of 
every accountable officer who, in making 
payment tothe United States, is, by law, 
authorized to retain his fees, or salary, ont 
of the money for which he is accountable, 
and who is indebted to the United States 
to pay over, at the time required by law for 
his payments and accountability, all his fees 
and emoluments, until he shall have dis- 
charged the sums for which he is indebted ; 
and makes it the duty of the Treasury De- 
partment, at a certain time in cach year,/to 
give notice tosuch officers, of the sum due 
from them ; and makes it the duty of Col- 
lectors, and other officers, to withhold the 
pay of the persons employed by them, until 
their debts to the Government are dis- 
charged. 

The third section provides, that no per- 
son shall be appointed to anv office, which 
entitles him, in any way, to receive, and 
makes it his duty to account for, public 
monies, who shall, at the time of such ap- 
pointment, be indebted to the United States. 

The fourth section makes it the duty of 
the President of the United States to com- 
municate to Congress, in the first week of 
each session, the names of persons, whose 
pay is withheld under the provisions of this 
act, with the amount due, &c. with a pro- 
viso, that in all cases where the pay of any 
person is withheld, it shall be the duty of 
the Accounting Officers of the Treasury, if 
demanded by the person, to report, forth- 
with, to the Agent of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the balance ; and it shall be the duty 
of such agent, within sixty days thereafter, 
to order suit to be commenced against such 
delinquent and his sureties. 

The bill passed to be engrossed, for a 
third reading. 

Adjourned. 

Weonespar, February 11. 

The bill “ better to secure the accounta- 
bility of public officers and others,” was read 
the third time, PASSED, aad sent to the other 
Honse,. 

The Senate then proceeded to the order 
of the cay. The bill “ allowing a draw- 
back on the exportation of cordage manu- 
factured in the United States from foreign 
hemp,” was taken up for consideration, in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill from the other House, authoriz- 
ing surveys for roads and canals, was read 
und passed to a second reading. 

Adjourned. 

Tuvespar, February 12. 

Tne bill from the other House, “ author- 
ising surveys for roads and canals,” was 
read the second time, and referred to the 
select Committee on Roads and Canals. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky, 
the bill “to abolish imprisonment for debt” 
was taken up in Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Ruggles in the chair, Mr. Mills sub- 
mitted his views upon the subject, at leagth ; 
and some remarks were made by Messrs, 
Johnson, of Kentucky, and /olmes, of Maine. 
Che’ further consideration of the subject 
was, on motion of M.. Johnson, of Kentucky, 
postponed till Monday next, and the bill 
was made the order of that day. 

‘The bill “ extending the term of pensions, 
granted to persons disabled, and to the wi- 
dows and orphans of those who have been 
siain, or who have died in consequence of 
wounds, or casualties, received wilule in the 
line af their duty, on board the private arm- 
ed ships of the United States, during the 
iate war,”’on motion of Mr. Lloyd, of Mass. 
was taken up, in Commitcee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate, with- 
out amendment, and passe. to be engrossed 
and read the third time. 

Adjourned. 

Frioar, February 13. 

Mr. -Voé/e presented a resolution of the 
General Assembly of the state of Indiana, 
requesting her Representatives, and in- 
structing her Senators in Congress, to take 
all necessary measures to procure the ex- 
tinguishment of the Indian title to land 
w ithin that state. 

The bill “ extending the term of pensions 
granted to persons disabled, and to the wi- 
dows and orphans of those whohate been 
slain, or who have died in Consequence of 
wounds or casualties received while im the 
line of their duty, on board the private arm- 
ed vessels of the United States, during the 
late war,” was read the third time and 
PASSED. 

Several bills of private interest, were 
read the third time and PassED. 

Adjourned to Monday. 


——eE 


HOUSE. 
Monvar, February 9. 


A memorial was presented from Dr. 
Smith, of Baltimore, on the prevention of 
the small pox ; the "emartitiais at length 

j and, after mentioning the 

oe 

an for the 
matter, 





Tvesoar, February 10. 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT, 


_ The House then resumed the considera. 
tion of the report of the Coaimittee of the 
Whole, on the bill to obtain the necessary 
plans, estimates, &c. in relation to Roads 
and Canals. 

Several ineffectual attempts were made 
to destroy the bill ; it was finally ordered to 
a third reading, ayes 115, noes 86. 

The House then took up, in Committee of 
the Whole, the bill for a revision of the ta- 
riff. Soon after, the Committee rose, and 
the House 

Adjourned. 


Weonespar, February 1. 


, The engrossed bill to procure the neces- 
sary plans, surveys, and estimates, in rela- 
tion to reads and canals, was read a third 
ume, PASSED, and sent to the Senate for 
concurrence. 

_ On motion of Mr. Zod, the House went 
— or pag me the Whole, on the bill to 
amend the seve t i i 
ata acts for imposing duties 

Several gentlemen expressed their séenti- 
ments On the merits of the bill. The Com- 
mittee rose, and had leave to sit again. 

‘The bill from the Senate “to secure the 
acqountability of public officers and others,” 
wat twice read and referred to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

A bill from the Senate “ authorizing the 
building of an additional number of sloops 
of war for the naval service of the United 
States,” was twice read, and committed to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Adjourned. 


Taurspar, February 12. 


Mr. Cushman, from the Committee on 
the Public Buildings, reported a bill “ mak- 
ing’ appropriations for the Public Build- 
ings ; which was twice read and commit- 
ted. 

Mr. Cook, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom the subject was referred, 
reported a bill “to authorize the opening 
and laying out a road from Wheeling, in the 
‘State of Virginia, to the Seat cf Government 
in Missouri ;” which was twice read, and 
committed to the Committee of the Whole 
to whom was referred the bill for the con - 
tinuation of the Cumberland Road. 

The House then again resolved itself in- 
toa Committee of the Whole, on the bill 
‘“toamend the several acts for imposing du- 
ties On imports,” 

A long and desultory debate arose, till the 
House 

Adjourned. 

Frivar, February 13. 

A number of relief bills were reported 
and committed. 

“Mr. Crowninshield, from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, reported the bill from the 
Senate, authorizing the building of addition- 
al sloops.of war, without amendment, and 
it was ordered to be committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the Union. 


DELAWARE AND CHESAPEAKE CANAL, 


Mr. HempAill, from the Committee on 
Roads and Canals, reported a bill to author- 
ize a subscription for stock in the Deiaware 
and Chesapeake Canal Company, which 
was read a first and second time and com- 
mitted. 

The folléwing resolution, offered by Mr. 
a was read, and ordered to lie on the 
table : 

tesolved, That the Committee on the 

Diptrict of Columbia, be instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of providing, by 
law, for the election of a delegate, from said 
Diftrict, to represent the same in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

' The House then took up, in Committee of 
the Whole, Mr Condict in the chair, the 
bill for increasing the Tariff on certain ar- 
ticles. After a protracted debate, in which 
a number of members engaged, the Com- 
mittee rose, reported ss, and had 
leave to sit again; and the Tees 

Adjourned to Monday. 
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MARRIED, 

In this city, on the 11th instant, by the Rev. 
0. B. Brown, Mr. Recaasy H. Hiaarverox, of 
St. Mary’s county, Maryland, to Miss Maar Awx 
W. Hixrox, only daughter of Samuel Hilton, 

. near the Navy Yard. 

On the 10th instant, by the Rey. Mr. Hoskin, 
Mr. Levi Pumruner, to Miss Satine Miriyn, 
both of Prince George’s county. 

At Philadelphia, on Thursday evening, the 
5th instant, by the Rev. Mr. J. J. Janeway, Mr. 
Jouw B. Excusox, to Miss Hassan, second 
daughter of John Moore, Esq. 


DIED, 

At Birmingham, England, on the 11th of De- 
cember last, Mr. Hexnr Foxart, of Georgetown, 
who was a pious Christian, and well known as 
the proprietor of the Georgetown Foundery, in 
this District. 


REPORT OF DEATHS, 


In the City of Washington, during the month of 
January, 1824, 
Measles, - + - - 
Do. (coloured) 
Hooping-cough, - 


Fever, - 


stews 


id 
“ 
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. From the New-York Observer. 
TO MISS HANNAH MORE. 
the Rev. John Newton, written in her 
Album, (st Cowslip Green, her ne at 
when asked to insert bis name, previous 
seeing her, as was the custom. 

Why should you wish a name like mine 
Within your book to stand, : 
With those who shone and those who shine 
_ As worthies of our land? . 
What will the futare age have gained, 

When my poor name is seen, 
Fromknowing I was entertained 

By you at Cowslip Green ’ 
Rather let me record a name 

That shall adorn your page, 
Which, like the sun, is stil} the same, 

And shines from age to age : 


fess, who found me when I stray’d 
fa Afric’e dreary wild, 

Who for my soul a ransom paid, 
And made his foe a child. 


He taught my wild blasphemous tongue 
To aim at pray’r and praise, — 

To. make his grace my theme and song, 
And guided all my ways. 


a4 





A pattern now of mercy’s power, 
Where’er I stand is seen, 

Such as I think was ne’er before 
Beheld at Cowslip Green. 
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SABBATH MORNING REFLECTIONS. 


“ The Lord is risen indeed. This is his 
day, when we are calied to meet in his 
house, and (we in this branch of his family) 
to rejoice at his table, [I meant to write 
yesterday, but could not. I trust it is not un- 
suitable to the design and privilege of t his 
day to give you a morning salutation in his 
name; and to say, Come magnify the Lord 
with me, and let us exalt his name together. 
If 1 am not mistaken, I have met you this 
tmiorning already, Were yoy not at Geth- 
semane ; have you not been at Golgotha ? 
Did I not see you at the tomb? This is our | 
usual circuit, yours and mine, on these morn- 
ings, indeed every morning ; for what other 
places are worth visiting? what other ob- 
jects are worth seeing? O this wonderful 
love! this blood of sovercign efficacy ! the 
infallible antidete which kills sin, cures the 
sipner, gives sight to the blind, and life to 
the dead. How often have I known it turn 
Sorrow into joy.” Newton. 


FROM ESSAYS ON SCENES IN ITALY, 


“Jt struck my imagiaation much, while 
standing on the last field fought by Bona- 
arte, that the battle of Waterloo should 
ave been fougiit upon a Sunday. Whata 
different scene for the Scotch Greys and 
English Infantry, from that which at that 
very hour was exhibited by their relatives ; 
when over England and Scotland cach 
church-bell had drawn together its worship- 
ers! While many a mother’s heart was 
sending up a prayer for her son’s preserva- 
tion, perhaps that son was gasping in agony. 
“* et even at such a period, the lessons 
of his early days might give him consolation ; 
und ue maternal prayer might prepare the 
heurt to support maternal anguish, It is re- 
liws a: alone which is of universal application, 
Both asa stimulant and lenitive, as it is the 
varied heritage of man to labour or endure, 
But we know that many thousands rushed 
into this fight, even of those who had been 
ifist) ted in our own religious priaciples, 
‘without leisure for one serious thought ; and 
that some officers were killed in their bali- 
dresses. They made the leap into the 
ulf which divides two worlds, the present 
ol the immutable state, without one part- 
ing prayer or one note of preparation | 
* As looked over this field, now green 
with growing corn, I could mark with my 
eye spots where the most desperate carnaye 
had been marked out by the verdure of the 
wheat. The bodies had been heaped to- 
gether, and scarcely more than covered. 
And so enriched is the soil, that in these 
s the grain never ripens; it grows rank 
and green to the end of the harvest. This 
touching memorial, which endures when 
the thousand groans have expired, and when 
the stain of human blood has faded from the 
ground, still seems to cry to Heaven tiat 
there is awful guilt somewhere, and a 
terrific reckoning for those who caused 
destruction which the earth would not con- 
ceal-—These hillocks of superabundant ve- 
getation, as the wind rustled through the 
corn, scemed the most affecting monuments 
which nature could devise, ancl gave a me- 
lancholy animation to this plain of death. 
“When we attempt to measure the mass 
of suffering which was here inflicted, and to 
number the individuals that have fallen, 
considering each who. suffered as our fel- 
low mah, we are overwhelmed with the 
agonizing calculation, and retire from the 
field which has been the secne of our re- 
fiections, with the simple concentrated feel- 
ing ; these armies once lived, breathed, and 
felt like us, and the time is at hand when 
we shall be like them.” 


—_— 
From Townley*s Iliustrationsof Dublical Literature. 


SCARCITY OF THE WORD OF GOD BEFORE 
THE INVENTION OF PRINTING, 


In 1429, Nicholas Belward, of South Elm- 
1, in Suffolk, was accused of having in 
ssion’ a “New ‘Testament, which he 
had boo for four marks and forty pence, 
4%/.6s. 7d,) & sum Sete to more than 
i, at present; an astonishing price to 
have been paid by a labouring man, for 
such Belward appeared to have been, Wil- 
liam Wright deposing,thathe “ had wrought 
with him continually by the space of one 
and studied | ently upon the said 
ew Testament, 
" © = : 
From the New-York Observer, 

New-Jersey, Copper Mings-—Augustus F; 
Camman, Esq. lately of this city, has pre. 
sented to Congress a memorial relating to 
an extensive and valuable ine situs, 
ated in the town of er, Somerset 


N. J. ‘The memorialist states, that 
t | gut cate tok 


is of that'theore | 


janthorizing either the purchase, on behalf 


THE COLUMBIAN STAR, 
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when assayed has been found tobe extreme- | 
ly able, surpassing in richness that of 
any other known rmines. As the 
capital, however, required for working the 
mine to the best advantage is too great for 
individual enterprise, Mr. Camman has ap- 
plied to Congress for the passage of a law 


of the United States, of a portion of the 
property, or aloan to the proprietor of the 
sum of $100,000, to be secured by mortgage 
and repaid out of the proceeds of the mine. 
Cértificates, signed by many of the most 
eminent chemists in the United States, and 
furnishing ample evidence of the purity, 
richness, and value of the orc, are appended 
to the}memorial. 
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Greek Wervolutio 


————. 
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MR. WEBSTER’S SPPECH. 
Continued. 

This measure, however, appears princi - 
pally important, as it was the first of a se- 
ries, and was followed afterwards by others 
of a more direct and practical nature. 
These measures, taken together, profess to 
establish two principles, which the Allied 
Powers would enforce as a part of the law 
of the civilized world, and the enforcenient 
of which is nvenaced by a million anda half 
of bayonets. 

The first of these principles is, that all 
popular, or constitutional rights, are holden 
no otherwise than as grants from the crown. 
Society, upon this principle, has no rigits of 
its own; it takes good government, when it 
gets it, as a boon und a concession, but can 
demaiucd noting. It is to live in that favour 
which emanates from royal authority, and 
if it have the misfortune to lose that favour, 
there is nothing to protect it against any de- 
gree of injustice and oppression, It can 
rightfully make no endeavour for a change, 


“+ 
ae 2 


resistance,-and from that moment he be- 
comes an object of hostility to the most pow- 
erful potentates of the earth. T want words 
toe my abhorrence of this na- 


ble principle. 1 trust ree tened 
man tthe world wi it, 
oe , 

out of the reack of 


and that, cially, those who, 

selves, are fortunate! 

the bayonets that enforce it, will proclaim 
their detestation of it, in a tone both Joud 
and decisive.. The avowed object of such 
declarations is to preserve the peace af the 
world. But by what means is it proposed 
to preserve this peace ? Simply, by bringing 
the power of all governments to bear against 
all subjects. Here is to be established a 
sort of double, or treble, or quadraple, or, 
for aught 1 know, a quintuple allegiance. 
An offence aruinst one king is to be an 
offence against all kings, and the power 
of all is t» be put forth for the punishment 
of the offender. A right to interfere in ex- 
treme cases, in the case of contigaous states, 
and where imminent danger is threatened 
to one by what is transpiring in another, is 
not without precedent in modern times, upon 
what has been called the law of vicinage ; 
and when confined to extreme cases, and 
limited to a certain extent, it may perhaps 
be defended upon principles of necessity and 
sclf-dcfence. But to maintain that sovereigns 
may, go to war upon the suljects of another 
state to refiress an example, is monstrous 
indeed. What is to be the limit to such 
a principle, or to the practice growing out 
of it ? What, in anv case, but sovercign plea- 
sure is to decide whether the example be 
good or bad? And what, under the opera- 
tion of such rule, may be thought of our 
exvample? Why are we not as fair objects 
for the operation of the new principle, as 
any of those who may attempt to reform 
the condition of their government, on the 
other side of the Atlantic ? 


The ultimate effect of this alliance of 





by itself; its whole privilege is to reccive 
the favours that may be dispensed by the} 
sovereign power, and all its duty is described | 
in the single word, submission. ‘This is the | 
plain result of the priucipal continental 
state papers; indeed it is nearly the identi- 
cal text of some of them. 
‘Fhe Laybach circular of May, 1821, al- 
leges, “that useful and necessary changes 
in legislation and administration, ought only 
to emanate from the free will and intelligent 
conviction of those whom God has rendered 
responsible for power; all that deviates 
irom this line necessarily leads to disorder, 
commotions, and evils, far more insufferable 
than those which they pretend to remedy.”* 
Now, Sir, this principle would carry Ea- 
rope back again, at once, into the middle of 
the dark ages. It is the old doctrine of the 
divine right of kings, advanced now, by new 
advocates, and sustained by a formidable 
mass of power. That the people hold their 
fundamental privileges, as matter of conces- 
sion, or indulgence, trom the sovercign pow- 
cr, is a sentiment not easy to diffuse in this 
age, any farther thanit is enforced by the 
direct operation of military means. It 
true, certainly, that some six centaries ago, 
the carly founders of English liberty called 
the instrument which secured their rights a 
Charter ; it was, indeed, a concession ; they 
had obtained it, sword in hand, from the 
king ; and, in many other cases, whatever 
was obtained, favourable to human rights, 
from the tyranny and despotism of the feu- 
dal sovereigns, was called by the names of 
ftrivileges and Liberties, as being matter of 
special favour. And, though we retain this 
language at the present time, the principle 
itseit belongs to ages that have lony passed 
by us, ‘he civilized world has done with 
the enormous faith of many made for one. 
Society asserts its own rights, and alleges 
them to be original, sacred, and unalienable. 
It is not satisfied with having kind masters ; 
it demands a participation in its own go- 
verpment : and, in states much advanced in | 
civilization, it urges this demand with a con- 
stancy and af energy, that cannot well, nor 
long, be resisted. 
enowsh of regulated governments in the 
work!, and those among the most distin- 
guished, to operate as constant examples, 
and to keep alive an unceasing panting in 
the bosoms of men, for the enjoyment of 
similar free institutions. 

When the English revolution of 1688 


is 





snd ; . 
here are, happily, | ?¢ 


sovereigns, for objects personal to them- 
selves, or respecting only the permanence 
of their own power, must be the destruc- 
ton of all just feeling, and all natural sym- 
pathy, between those who exercise the 
power of government and those who are 
subject to it. The old channels of mutual 
regard and confidence are to be dried up, 
or cut off. Obedience can now be expected 
no longer than it is enforced. Instead of 
relymg on the affections of the governed, 
sovereigns are to rely on the affections and 
friendship fof other sovereigns. ‘There are, 
in short, no longer to be nations. Princes 
and people no longer are to unite for inter- 
ests common tothem both. There is to be an 
end of all prtriotism, as a distinct national 
teeling. Society is to be divided h6rizon- 
tally ; ll sovereigns above aad all subjects 
below ; the former coalescing for their own 
security, and for the more certain subjection 
of the undistinguished multitude beneath. 
This, Sir, is no picture, drawn by imagina- 
tion. I have hardly used language stronger 
than that in which the authors of this new | 
system have commented on their own work. | 
Mr. Chateaubriand, in his speech in the 
French Chamber of Depaties, in Fe bruary 
last, declared, that he had a conference 
with the Emperor of Russia at Verona, in 
which that august sovereign uttered ccnti- 
ments which appeared to him so precious, 
that he immediately hastened home, and 
wrote them down while yet fresh in his recol- 
lection. “ Zhe Emperor declared,” said he, 
“that there can no longer, be sucha thing 
as an English, French, Russian, Prussian, or 
Austrian pfiolicy: there ie henceforth but one 
frolicy, which for the safety of all, should be 
adopited both by people and kings. It was for 
me first to show myself convinced of the frin- 
cifles upon which I founded the alliance ; 
an occasion offered itself; the rising in 
Greece. Nothing certainly could occur more 
Jor my interests, for the intercats of my fco- 
file ; nothing more acceptable to my coun- 
try, than a religious war in Turkey: but I 
hive thought I perceived in the troubles of 
the Ai » the sign of revolution, and J 
ive held back. Providence has not frut 
under my command 800,000 soldiers, to sa- 
tixfy my ambition, but to pfrrotect religion, 
morality, and justice, and to secure the ppre- 
valence of those principles of order on which 
Auman society rests. It may well be fer- 
mitted that kings may have public alliances 


red 


E. This. asserted right of forcible interven- 





tion, in the affairs of other nations, 1s in open 
violation ef the public law of the world. 
Who has oe these learned doctors 
of T , to establish new articles in this 
code? Whence are their diplomas ; Is 
the whole world expected to acquiesce Mm 
principles, which ee ge ay the inde- 
pendence of nations ? basis of this 
independence has been reared the beautiful 
fabric of international law. On the princi- 
ple of this independence, Earope has seen 
a family of nations, flourishing within its 
limits, the small among the large, protect- 
ed not always by power, but by a principle 
above power, by a scuse of propriety atic 
justice. On this principle the great com- 
monwealth of civilized states has been hi- 
therto upheld. ‘There have been occasional 
departures, or violations, and always disas- 
trous, asin the case of Poland ; but, in gen- 
eral, the harmony of the system has been 
wonderfully preserved. In the production 
and preservation of this sense of justice, this 
precominating principle, the Christian réli- 
gion has acteda main part. Christianity 
and civilization have laboured together ; it 
seems, indeed, to be a law of our human 
condition, that they can live and flourish 
only together. From their blenclid influence 
has arisen that delightful spectacle of the 
prevalence of reason and principle over 
»ower and interest. so weil described by one 
who was an honour to the age— 


“And soverei¢n Law, the world’s collected 
will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate, 
Sits Emprese—crowning good, repressing ill : 
Smit by her sacred frown, 
The fiend, Discretion, hke a vapour, sinks, 
And e’en the all-dazzling crown 
Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding 
sirinks.” 


But this vision is past. While the teachers 
of Laybach give the rule, there will be no 
law but the law of the strongest. 


It may now be required of me to show 
what interest awe have, in resisting thts new 
system. What is it to ws, it may be asked, 
upon what principles, or what { 
the European governments assert a mgt of 
interfering inthe affairs of their neighbours ? 
The thunder, it may be said, rolls at a dis- 
tance. ‘The wide Atlantic is between 
and danger ; and, however others may suf- 
fer, we Shall remain safe. : 

I think it a sufficient answer to this, to 
say, that we are one of the nations ; that we 
have an interest, therefore, in the preserva- 
tion of that system of national law and nation- 
alintercourse which has heretofore sulbsisted, 
$0 beneficially for all. Our system of govern- 
ment it should also be remensbered, 
throughout, founded on principles utterly hos 
tile to the new code ; and, if we remain undis- 
turbed by its operation, we shall owe our se- 
curity, cither to our situation or oarspirit. 
The enterprizing character of the age, our | 
own active commercial spirit, the great in- 
crease which has taken place in the inter- 
course between civilized and commercial 
states, have necessarily connected us with 
the nations of the earth, and given us a high 
concern in the preservation of those saluta- 
ry yee upon which that intercourse 
is founded. We have as clear an interest 
in international Jaw,as individuals have in 
the laws of society. 

But, apart from the soundness of the poli- 
cy, on the cround of direct interest, we 
have, Sir, a duty, connected with this sub- 
ject, which,I trust, we are willing to \per- 
form... What do we not owe tothe cause of 
civil and religious liberty ? to the principle 
of lawful resistance? to the principle that 
socicty has a right to partake in its own 
government ? As the leading Republic of 
the world, living and breathing in these 
principles, and advanced, by their opera- 
tion, with unequalled rapidity, in our career, 
shall we give owr consent to bring them 
into disrepute and disgrace? {t is neither 
ostentation nor boasting, to say, that there 
lie befgre this country, in immediate pros- 
pect, a great extent and height of power. 
We are borne along towards this, without, 
effurt,and not always even with a full know- 
ledge of the rapidity of our own motion. Cir- 
cumstances which nagver combined before, 
have combined in our favour, and a miguty 
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to defend themselves against secret enemies.” 





took place, the English people did not con- 
tent themselves with the cxample of. Run- 


royal charters ; they did not, like the La- 
bach circular, suppose that all useful 
Changes in constitutions and laws must pro- 
ceed from those only whem God has ren- 
dered responsible for power. They were 
somewhat better instructed in the princi- 
ples of civil liberty, or at least they were 


{ 


; 
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nymecie ; they did not build their hope’ upen | 


These, Sir, are the words of the French 
/minister thought so important as that they | 
eserved to be recorded; and I, too, Sir, | 
am of the same opinion. But, if it be true 
that there is hereafter to be neither a syed 
jlan policy, nor a Prussian policy, nor an 
Austrian policy, nor a French policy, nor 
even, which yet I will not believe, an Eng- 
lish policy ; there will be, I trust in God 
an .dmericun policy. If the authority of all 
these governments be hereafter to be mix- 
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better lovers of those principles, than the 
' sovereigns of Laybach. lustcad of petition- 
ne for charters, Uhiey declared their right Sy | 
and, while they offered to the family of} 
Orange the crown with one hand, they 
held in the other an enumeration of those 
privileges which they did not profess to 
hold as favours, but which they demanded 
and insisted ufion, as their undoubted rights. 

Ineed not stop to observe, Mr. Chair- 
man, how totally hostile are these doctrines 
of Laybach, to the fundamental principles 
of eur government. ‘They are in direct 
contradiction: the principles of good and 
evil are hardly more opposite. If these 
principles of the sovereigus be true, we are 
but in a state of rebellion, or of anarchy, 
and are only tolerated among civilized 
states, because it has not yet been conveni- 
ent to conform us to the true standard. 

But the second, and, if possible, the still 
more objectionable principle, avowed in 
these papers, is the right of forcible inter- 
ference in the affairs of other states. A 
right to control nations in their desire to 
change their own yoverninent, wherever it 
may be conjectured, or pretended, that such 
change might farnish an e.ramfile Lo the sub- 
jects of other states, is plainly and distinctly 
asserted. The same Congress that made 
the declaration at Laybach, had declared, 
before its removal from T'roppan, “ that the 
powers have an undoubted right to take a 
hostile attitude in regard to those states in 
which the overthrow of the government may 
Operate as an example.” 

There cannot, asi think, be conceiveda 
more flagrant violation of public law, or na- 
tional independence, than is coutained in 
this jon. 
|verament resisted; no matter with what 
weight the foot of the oppressor bears on the 


< of the oppressed ; if he struggle, or if he 
Complain, he sets a Pade ate pe 





|‘ Nomatter what be the character of the go-| 





ed and blended, and to flow in one angment- 
ed current of prerogative, over the face of | 
Europe, sweeping away all resistance in its, 
course, it will yet remain for us to secure 
our own happiness, by the preservation of 
our own principles ; which hope we shall 
have the manliness to express on all proper 
occasions, and the spirit to defend in every 
extremity. ‘he end and scope of this amal- 
gamated policy is neither more nor less 
than this >—~to interfere, dy force, for any 
government, against any people who may 
resist it. Be the state of the people what 
it may, they shall not rise ; be the govern- 
ment what it will, it shall po: be opposed. 
‘The practical commentary has correspond- 
ed with the plain language of the text. 
Look at Spain, and at Greece. If men may 
not resist the Spanish inquisition, and the 
Turkish scimitar, what is there to which 
humanity must not submit? Stronger cases 
can hever arise, Is it not proper for us at 
all times—is it not onr duty, at this time, to 
come forth, und deny, and condemn, these 
monstrous principles. Where, but here, 
and in one other place, are they likely to 
be resisted ? They are advanced with equal 
coolness and boldness ; and they are sup- 
ported by immense power. The timid will 
shrink and give way—and many of tlie 
brave may be compelled to yield to force. 
Human liberty may yet, perhaps, be obliged 
to repose its principal hopes on the intelli- 
gence and the vigour of the Saxon race.— 
As far as depends on as, at least, | trust 
those hopes will not be disappointed ; and 
that, to the extent which may consist with 
our Own settled, paci our opinions 
and sentiments may be br to act, on 
the t side, and to the right end, of an 
occasion which is, in trath, nothing less than 
4 momentous question between an intelli- 
—— full of knowledge, thirsting for 
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current is setting us forward, which we 
could not resist, even if we would, and 
which, while we would stop to make au ob 
servation, and take the sun, has set ud, at 
the end of the operation, far in advance of 
the place where we commenced it. Does 
it not Secome us, then, is it not a duty im- 
posed on us, to give eur weight to the side 
of liberty and justice—to let mankind know 
that we are not tired of our own institu- 
tions—and to protest against the asserted 
power of altering, at pleasure, the law of the 
civilized world ? 

But, whatever we do, in this respect, it 
becomes us to do upon clear and consistent 
principles. There isan important topic in 
the Message, to which I have yet hardly al- 
luded. I mean the rumoured combination 
of the European ¢ontineptal sovereigns, 
against the new established free states of 
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then, the question recurs, remat 


lf we will not endanger our own a 
we Will neither furaish armies, pops 
to the cause which we think the 
what is there within our power? 
Sir, this reasoning mistakes the 
time has been, indeed, whea 
armies, and subsidies, were the 
reliances even in the best cause, 
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change in this respect. Moral ¢; 
gress of knowledge is advanced; 
public opinion of the civilized wortd jg 


formidable obstruction to t 
Oppression, and as it 
more intelligent and more intense, it 
more aad more formidable. 


fare. it is that impassible, unext 

ble enemy of mere violence and « 
rule, which like Milton’s angels, 
* Vital in every 

“Cannot, but by annihilating die.” 


vain for power to talk either of tn 


lated, what fortresses surrende 
armics subdued, or what provinces, 
In tne history of the year that hay 


we have seen the vanity of all trig; 
a cause which violates the general 
justice of the civilized world. 


the Pyrenees to Cadi: 


before them ; it is nothing that arre 


is an enemy th 
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glory 


of taese triumphs. 


ther joy nor honour, b: 
dry ashesin bis grasp’ 


injured justice, it denoances against 
Muicuation of an enlightened and @ 
Age 5 it turns to bitteracss the cup of 
juicing, and wounds him 
outraged the opinion of mankind. 
(To he comtinued,) 
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South America. Whatever position this 
government may take on that subject, I 
trast it willbe one which can be detended, 
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getting relief, 1 bought for her a bottle of | 


in a very short time, she found great relief 
her cough hay entirely left her, and she 
gained her strength. JOHN W. JENKIN. 
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{, Rosannah Barton, do certify, that I oat 
violent cold in the Jaticr part of the ye 
which created a violent cough and diffe 


on known and acknowledged grounds of 
right. The near approach, or the remote 
distance of danger, may affect policy, but 
canuot change principle. ‘he same reason 
that would authorize us to protest aguinst 
unwarrantable combinations to interfere be- 
tween Spain and her former colonies, would 
authorize us equally to protest, if the same 
combination were directed against the small- 
est state in Europe, although our duty to 
ourselves, our pared. aml wisdom, might 
indicate very different courses, as fit to be 
pursued by us in the two cases. We shall 
‘aot, I trust, act upon the notion of dividing 
the world with the Holy Alliance, and com- 
plain of nothing done by them in their hem- 
isphiere, if they will not interfere with ours. 
At least this would not be such a course 
of policy as I could recommend or sup- 
port. We have not offended, aud, I hope, 
we do not intend to offend, in regard to 
South America, against any principle of na- 
tional independence or of public law. We 
have done nothing, we shall do nothing, 
that we need to hush up or to compromise, 
by forbearing to express our sympathy for 
the cause of the Greeks, or our opinion of 
the course which other governments have 
adopted in regard to them. 
It may, in the next place, be 

haps, supposing all this to be 1 ge pes 
we do? Are we to gote war? Are we to in- 
terfere inthe Greek cause, or any other’ 





European cause? Are we to endanger onr 
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